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declining even to hold any conference with the Com-
missioners, unless, as a preliminary, they should either
withdraw the fleets and armies, or else, in express terms,
acknowledge the Independence of the United States. In
vain did the Commissioners address the President of
Congress, and entreat some consideration of their terms.
Their powers were, indeed, most ample. They declared
themselves ready to agree that no military forces should
be maintained in North America without the consent of
the General Congress or particular Assemblies; that
measures should be taken to discharge the debts of Ame-
rica and to raise the credit and value of the paper
circulation ; that in order to cement the union with the
mother-country, there should be a reciprocal deputation
of an agent or agents from the different States, who
should have a seat and voice in Parliament, or, if sent
from Britain, a seat and voice in the several Assemblies;
and that there should be established the power of the
respective legislatures in each State to settle its revenue,
and to exercise a perfect freedom of legislation and in-
ternal government. In short, in the very words of the
Commissioners, there was offered the irrevocable en-
joyment of every privilege short of a total separation of
interests. To none of these terms, so tempting heretofore,
would the Congress hearken ; and, after their first letter,
they decided in a summary manner that no further reply
should be returned.

Not that such offers were altogether without 'effect
upon the people. Several Members of the Congress
found it necessary to write to their constituents to
explain and vindicate their votes in this transaction.
Only a few weeks previously, Washington himself had
observed: "There are symptoms which may authorise
" an opinion that the people of America are pretty
" generally weary of the present war."* So far as we
can judge, it would seem, moreover, that dislike of the
French nation, and distrust of the French alliance, were
widely spread. But under all the circumstances of Great

* Letter to Mr. John Banister, April 21. 1778. On the 25th La
Fayette writes to Washington, that he fears the three Commissioners
mure than ten thousand men.
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